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MANNER AND MANNERS. 


A MAN’s Manner—like the voice of Jacob—is 
his own; his Manners are often assumed—like 
Jacob’s coat of skins—to deceive, or at least to 
pretend to some other character than Sis own. 
More insight may be gained into a man’s char- 
acter by observing his manner, even than by 
noting his actions. For he may do a kind action 
without being kind, a brave one without being 
courageous, a charitable one without being bene- 
volent, since Pride, Prudence, Expediency, or 
Vanity may have dictated them all. But his | 
manner—the manner that clings to him in his | 
dressing-gown and slippers with a pipe between | 
his lips; his manner of helping his family and 
himself when he carves the joint ; his manner at | 
cards, when, his hand being good, he is percep- | 
tibly triumphant—and bad, he is visibly cast | 
down and irritable ; his manner, when he alters 
it into ‘company manners’ on the advent of 
guests. His manner is the man himself; his man- 
ners are probably founded on those of some one 
he admires or has admired. For seldom do men 
take the trouble, or have minds original or self- 
confident enough, to form their own manners. 
Whatsoever a man’s manner may be, then, is of 
prime importance to himself ; while his manners 
are more important socially. With a kindly, 
polite, affectionate manner a man may half ruin 
his family and yet not forfeit their regard. It is 
the old story: this one, with frank, amiable, 
hearty manners, may not only enter the field, but 
remove the horse from it unchallenged ; while 
that one with scowling face, rough voice, and ill- 
manners-——why, his neighbours naturally object to 
his looking over their hedge. 

Though a man have talent, virtue, and good- 
conduct, if they are coupled with disagreeable 
manners, he may be respected, feared, obeyed, 
and—hated. He shows a want of sympathy with 
the pursuits, the trials, the difficulties, the temp- 
tations of those about him, perhaps, and it is 
wonderful how nearly allied this want of sym- 
pathy is to a desire to quarrel, and how quickly 


a quarrel spreads beyond the original disputants 
into factions. Much greater efforts are bestowed 
nowadays on making young men and women 
learned and accomplished than on cultivating in 
them either sympathy in the pursuits of others, 
or good-temper or geniality ; yet neither learn- 
ing be it ever so profound, nor accomplishments 
be they ever so brilliant, will bring them or 
those about them half the happiness that kindly, 
sympathetic, good-natured manners will diffuse. 
Nay, so unfitted are many persons for family life 
or social intercourse, that they will turn their 
very advantages into means of annoyance to those 
with whom they live. And this for the want of 
training in good-manners, the which, if they 
possessed, they would neither be sour, pedantic, 
disputatious, over-accurate on the one hand, 
nor fussy and overwhelmingly gushing on the 
other. 

Wilkes knew the value of good-manners when 
he avowed that, ugly as he was, he was only half 
an hour behind the handsomest man in England. 
Within that space of time, experience had taught 
him that by his manners he could make up the 
leeway his appearance and reputation had to- 
gether lost him. That he made no idle vaunt 
was proved on one memorable occasion, when his 
untiring courtesy and insinuating address pro- 
cured him not only toleration, but answering 
politeness from one who not only differed from 
him politically, but, socially, sincerely despised 
him. This is the more surprising, since it is 
certain that not only do ‘all manners take a tine- 
ture from our own,’ but that we read the manners 
of others by our conception of their characters. 
Thus, the very same words and phrases may give 
us pleasure or offence according to our estimate 
of the speaker. That the manners which are 
admirable in one place appear ridiculous in 
another, all who know both town and country 
will easily admit; because, while courtesy is 
everywhere alike, ceremonies differ infinitely. It 
is just these surface ceremonies which a well-bred 
man will be quick to seize and adapt himself to. 
Swift tells us that it is a principal point of good- 
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breeding to suit our behaviour to the three | Good-manners, no more than wit, genius, learn- f 
several degrees of men—our superiors, our equals, ing, or sprightliness, are welcome everywhere. é 
and ye sr ote. - os — o hy peta eo coteries where an affecta- ( 
sword of best-tempered metal is the most flexible, tion of superior refinement, an air of doing and 
so the truly generous are most pliant and court- | saying, not so much what is right and kind, but ‘ 
eous in their behaviour to inferiors. ; the ‘correct thing,’ what is fancied to be said and 
The chief sources of ill-manners— beside the | done by their superiors in rank or fashion—is ! 
want of sympathy with other people’s pursuits, | much more impressive to the meagre worshippers a 
referred to above, and the gaucherie arising | of the idol caste than the beauty of courtesy itself 1 
from want of early training or from shyness— would be. Indeed, so little do they understand ¢ 
are pride, ignorance, and ill-nature. If a man it, that the extra politeness assumed sometimes t 
arrogantly considers himself the superior of his | to keep presumptuous folks at a distance will be t 
company, or of some portion of it, he is pretty | put down by them to their own exceeding merits, ( 
sure to show that he so considers himself. Or, ‘and a cool reserve is met with a ridiculous a 
say, he is i es - a remo — ' assumption of condescension, as though to set us : 
ceremonies of what a foolish few choose to call | at our ease. 
‘society,’ but ignorant of the measure of defer- | While good-nature is like bread—the staff of u 
ence due to age, sex, sickness, or any other | everyday life—manners that are superficial and 
infirmity, he is pretty certain to betray this | exaggerated are like the paint and powder on the ‘ 
ignorance by ill-manners. If he be ill-natured, | face of a handsome woman, not merely needless, e 
and nourishes a grudge, be sure he will find but impairing what they are supposed foolishly t 
an opportunity of making the object of his dis- | to improve. The idea of their own importance is s 
like uncomfortably aware of his displeasure. As | strongest in the weakest frames: they will think n 
clever, perhaps, as he is courageous, even the | themselves great because they think little of their ti 
subject of his attack will sometimes yield him a | associates, valuing themselves rer on little f 
reluctant admiration, while he roars down all | niceties, affectations, and fantastical mannerisms, t] 
opposition, affirming that he cannot furnish his laborious frivolities, For a man to be satisfied ti 
opponents with brains as well as arguments. In| with the approval of his coterie, even though : 
fact, like some preachers who will not scruple to accompanied by his own secret dissatisfaction, is 8 
assert ‘that all right-minded and thoughtful the mark of a small mind; while for him to be n 
people must agree with them,’ he will assure his | satisfied with his own behaviour, even though it a 
a that, if unconvinced, it is entirely his be condemned by his little circle, argues a soul . 
own infirmity. of no common stamp. 
But if a man be free of these three defects— | Vv 
pride, ignorance, and ill-nature—let him be placed h 
wherever fortune will, there is no fear but that BLOOD ROYAL* n 
he will comport himself with the courtesy which : . u 
is the result at once of good-nature and good-| CHAPTER XVIL—IN SEARCH OF AN ANCESTOR, o! 
eb ; aepade ies which he ged = a _Dicr’s first year at the Pipe-roll was anything " 
ea . = > anal ne oe + ci gi ‘ but a lazy one. Opulence in the shape of two i 
sense and good-natuire combined-—there is ease | maningeey cf ylemy to de for it, He hed t 
and — thet not only ws Pat = gem be | the office routine to learn, and rolls and tallies : 
wenpecte Piya ie a re i? Prepos- ' to decipher, and endless household difficulties of ‘ 
aornene WIN be guatsy Genk Ee. > to cone his own to meet, and all the children’s schooling 
bo 8 ee a 2 maere oven then ord and other arrangements to look after. It was a 
ni an ~hature a8 sapcniaaes’ A — ; | still a struggle. But by dint of hard work and b 
ota Regs = pan, Sar ae 6 WS pinching, with Maud’s able assistance, things * 
ia to vit Rl a came straight in the end somehow. Dick got “ 
roulk , hecause a ha : Meg Be oad raped 
courtesy surely is twice blessed, breeding in | + tg hed gel elbcodi ar eyeondiine: gd My 
"l y. i ilenn wail ‘eee than himself, who were going up under luckier lo 
iy Pig anna bel cr eg = ae me auspices to Oxford ; for, though Dick put the Me 
we ll as governing the behaviour of the angels | best face upon it, still, it was a pull leaving that ts 
. eet _— h hich. Iik _ | beloved university without a degree. However, fc 
est a bene _ nye ae Pinan | the year wore on, as most years wear on, good, th 
colours, are not offensive in and by themselves, | bad, or indifferent ; and Mary Tudor, too, left 
in their own sphere, or at a distance, but which, | her’ place at Chiddingwick ‘rectory, and got . 
— ee ee ee — another one, better paid, with nice people in * 
te wR ee = P T y ‘a | Westminster. She was a constant Sunday visitor tl 
ae ve See y genes ee — veel f at the Plantagenets’ rooms ; and so, in vacation, al 
—. oe without _ ay tteell, was Archie Gillespie, whose unfailing devotion a 
nes ee ry swids oe ei J 1 4 to his college friend struck Dick every day as in 
se * a rapa Net Wak ae ‘something truly remarkable. Brothers are so B 
é : y, ju vate q vor dense. Maud smiled at him often. If he had ra 
ginny ie oe, ae sontoag Stas - | aid a quarter the attention to any other girl fc 
In an uphoisterer's warehouse, becomes obnox: | that Archie paid her, how instantly she would 
iously obtrusive in the presence of living and | jy, perceived it! But Dick, dear Dick, never 
moving figures and colours more subdued. Yet| po.med to suspect that Archie could come for ti 
it must be confessed that to the ordinary eye ni 
good-breeding is often invisible: like the woman | ,¢,...:.n4 1999 in the Uni f America by the m 
who is too well dressed to attract attention. Casndt batlishirg Gasrane. Oe Se Ee al 
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anything else on earth except to talk over the 
affairs of the family with him. And yet, men 
consider women the inferior creatures ! 

Much of Dick’s spare time, however—for, being 
a very busy man, of course he had often spare 
time on his hands, amounting frequently to as 
much as half an hour together—was spent in 
a curious yet congenial occupation—the labo- 
rious ng sp of the Plantagenet pedigree. A 
certain insane desire to connect his family with 
the old royal House of England pursued Dick 
through life, and made him look upon this purely 
useless and ornamental object as though it were 
a matter of the gravest practical importance. 
Maud felt its gravity, too, quite as much as her 
brother; it was an almost inevitable result, 
indeed, of their peculiar up-bringing. Ever 
man has necessarily what the French call, wil 
‘the defects of his qualities’—faults which are 
either the correlatives or the excess of his par- 
ticular virtues. Now, the Plantagenets had pre- 
served their strong sense of self-respect and 
many other valuable personal characteristics under 
trying circumstances, by dint of this self-same 
family pride ; it was almost necessary, therefore, 
that when Dick found himself in a position 
to prove, as he thought, the goodness of his 
claim to represent in our day the old Plontagenct 
stock, he should prosecute the research after the 
missing links with all the innate energy of his 
active nature. Mary Tudor, indeed, whose prac- 
tical common sense was of a different order, some- 
times regretted that Dick should waste so much 
valuable time on so unimportant an object; to 
her, it seemed a pity that a man whose days were 
mainly spent in poring over dusty documents 
in the public service should devote a large part 
of his evenings as well to poring over other 
equally dusty documents for a personal and 
purely sentimental purpose. ‘What good will 
1t do you, Dick, even if you do find out you’re 
the rightful heir to the throne of England?’ 
she asked him more than once. ‘ Parliament 
won't repeal the Acts of Union with Scotland 
and Ireland, and get rid of the Settlement, to 
make you king, and Maud and Nellie princesses 
of the blood royal” Dick admitted that was so; 
but still, her frivolity shocked him. ‘It’s a 
noble inheritance!’ he said, with a touch of 
romance in his voice. ‘Surely, Mary, you 
wouldn’t wish me to remain insensible like a 
log to the proud distinction of so unique an 
ancestry! They were such men, those old Plan- 
tagenets! Look at Henry II., for example, who 
founded our House for most practical purposes ; 
there was a wonderful organiser for you! And 
Edward [., what a statesman! so far before his 
age! and the Black Prince—and Edward III.— 
and Henry V., what strategists! It isn’t merely 
that they were kings, mind you: I don’t care 
about that; since I came to know what reall 
makes a man great, I haven’t attached so muc 
importance to the mere fact of their position. 
But just see what workers the old Plantagenets 
were in themselves, and how much they did 
for the building-up of England—and, indeed, of 
all Britain, if it comes to that, for wasn’t Scot- 
tish independence itself a direct result of the 
national opposition to Edward Plantagenet’s pre- 
mature policy of unification? When I think of 
all those things, I feel a glow of pride: I realise 


to myself what a grand heritage it is to be the 
descendant and representative of such early 
‘giants; for there were giants in those days, 
and no man could then be king unless he had 
lat least a strenuous personality—oftenest, too, 
| unless he were also a real live statesman, Our 
ancestors themselves knew all that very well; 
and when one of our line fell short of his 
ancestral standard, like Edward II, and Richard 
II., he went soon to the wall, and made way 
for a stronger. It’s not about them I care, nor 
about mere puling devotees like poor Henry IIL: 
it’s my descent from men like those great earl 
organisers, and thinkers, and rulers, who built 
up the administrative and judicial system we 
all still live under,’ 

When he talked like that, Maud thought it 
was really beautiful! She wondered how Mary 
could ever be insensible to the romantic charms 
of such old descent! But there! Mary wasn’t 
a Plantagenet, only a mere Welsh Tudor; and 
though she was a dear good girl, and as sweet 
as they’re made, how could you expect her to 
enter fully into the feelings of the real old 
family? As for Archie Gillespie, he said to 
Mary more than once: ‘Let Dick go his own 
way, Miss Tudor: it gives him pleasure. He 
thinks some mysterious good is going to come 
out of it all for him and his, if he can fill in 
the missing links in the Plantagenet pedigree. 
Of course, that’s pure moonshine. Still, we 
must always remember it was the Plantagenet 
edigree that gave our Dick his first interest in 

nglish history, and so made him what he is; 
and anything deserves respect which could keep 
| Edmund Plantagenet’s children from degenerating, 
as they would have degenerated, from their 
father’s example, without this inspiriting idea of 
noblesse oblige: an idea which has made Dick 
and Maud—I mean, Miss Plantagenet—hold their 
heads high through life in spite of their poverty. 
It can do Dick no harm now to pursue a little 
further this innocent hobby; it will give him 
a better insight into the byways and alleys 
of early English history ; and if he can really 
establish the Plantagenet pedigree throughout, 
| it may serve to call attention to him as a sound 
historical researcher. Fortunately, he knows what 
evidence is; and he won’t go wrong, therefore, 
by making heedless assumptions and incredible 
skips and jumps, like half our genealogists.’ 

So Dick persevered for fully twelve months 
in his eager attempt, by hook and by crook, to 
trace his own family up to Lionel of Clarence, 
upon whom Mr Plantagenet himself had early 
fixed—at pure haphazard—as the special trans- 
‘mitter of the Plantagenet blood to the later 
| branches of the House, himself included. The 
| longer Dick worked at it, too, the more confident 
jhe became of ultimate success. Step by step 
,turned out right. He had brought the thing 
| down, he told Mary, to a moral certainty ; only 
one link now remained to complete the entire 
pedigree. That’s always the way, it me be 
mentioned parenthetically, with your doubtful 
| genealogy ; there’s only one link missing—but 
| unfortunately, that’s the link on proof of which 
the whole chain is dependent. And very natu- 
rally, too: for this is how the thing works 
out, You track your own genealogy, let us 
say, back to a person named Plantagenet, who 
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lived some time in the sixteenth century, and 
with whom you are really and undoubtedly 
connected by an unbroken and traceable ancestral 
series. Then you track the family tree of Lionel 
of Clarence forward, in the opposite direction, to 
a real and historical Plantagenet who ‘ flourished,’ 
as the books say, near the end of the fifteenth 
century. After that you say: ‘Zf my ancestor, 
the sixteenth-century Plantagenet, turns out to 
be the son of Lionel’s descendant in the fifteenth 
century—as is extremely probable—why, then, 
it’s all made out—I’m descended direct from 
Lionel of Clarence; and in any case, don’t 
you see, there’s only one link missing!’ Wise 
genealogists usually abstain on eo from the 
ee to hunt up that fatal missing link ; 


at Framlingham, if he was really the son of 
such aman as Geoffrey, whom we know to have 
been a county gentleman of distinction in York- 
shire ?’ 

*I don’t think so at all,’ Dick answered with 
a little surprise. ‘In those days, you see, Maud, 
when there was no middle class, people went up 
and down easily. Attainder was so common, and 
loss of estates such an every-day occurrence, that 
the vicissitudes of families must often have been 
much more rapid and startling than nowadays. 
However, it’s no use arguing beforehand about a 

lain question of fact. It was so, or it wasn’t. 
shall soon find out which. The records are 
almost sure to be preserved at Framlingham, 
because it was the seat of the Howards; and I 


C 
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shall go down there next Bank Holiday and ] 
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they know right well that the safest plan is to 

assume identity, while efforts at proving it are | settle the question. After that, 1’ll publish the 

frequently disastrous. But Dick was still young, | result of my search ; and then nobody will ever a 
and not perhaps overwise; so once he had | be able to say in future we made a false pretence q 


brought down the matter to a question of a 
solitary missing link, he couldn’t rest night or 
day till he had finally settled it. 

One evening, he returned home from the office 
to Maud, overflowing with a new and most import- | 
ant discovery. ‘Well, the thing’s all but proved, | 
at last, he cried in a triumphant voice, as he | 
kissed her warmly: ‘at least, that is to say, I’ve 
found a valuable clue that will decide the matter | 
finally one way or the other. I’ve discovered a 
conveyance of the sixteenth century, dated 1533— | 
here’s a verbatim copy of it--which describes | 
Thomas Plantagenet, our great-great-grandfather’s 
grandfather, as being really the son of Giles 
Plantagenet, the missing-link man, who is said 
in it to have owned a house—and this, you will | 
see, is the new and important point—at Fram- 
lingham, in Suffolk. He seems to have been some | 
sort of a petty tradesman. Where Giles first | 
came from, we had till now no means of knowing. | 
But after this clue, all we’ve got to do next is | 
just to hunt up the local records at Framlingham | 
and find out that this Giles Plantagenet, already 
known to us, was the son of that Geoffrey Plan- 
tagenet of Richmond, in Yorkshire, whom I 
showed long ago to have been the last traceable 
descendant of Lionel of Clarence, and concerning 
whom Lysons says, without a shadow of authority, 
decessit sine prole, he died without issue.’ 

‘It seems rather a leap, though, for those days, 
doesn’t it, Mary put in timidly, for she dreaded 
the effect of a disappointment upon Dick’s nervous 
nature, ‘from Richmond to Framlingham? I 
thought people rarely went then much beyond 
their own county.’ 

‘That was true, no doubt, for the middle and 
lower classes, Dick answered with a faint tinge 
of Plantagenet pride in his voice; ‘but hardly 
even then, I should say, for people of such 
distinction as Geoffrey Plantagenet. Gentlemen 
of high rank, and members of the peerage and the 
royal family, had manors, you know, in many 
different counties, and moved on from one to 
another from time to time, or left them about by 
will to various sons and daughters. We mustn’t 
judge such great folk by the common analogies 
of ordinary people.’ 

‘Still, Dick,’ Maud interposed, a little startled 
herself, ‘even if Mary’s objection doesn’t hold 

‘ood, it does seem a little odd, doesn’t it, that 


of being real royal Plantagenets,’ 

He spoke so confidently that he really fright- 
ened poor Mary. She couldn’t help thinking 
what a terrible shock it would be to him if by 
any chance he should turn out after all to be 
mistaken, and if Giles Plantagenet should prove 
to be other than the son of Geoffrey. 

So real did this danger appear to her, indeed, 
that as Bank Holiday approached, and Dick 
talked more and more certainly of his visit to 
Framlingham, she spoke quite seriously on the 
matter to Maud. ‘Do you know, dear,’ she said, 
taking her friend’s hand, ‘if I could have got 
away for the day, I’d go right down to Fram- 
lingham with him, though it seems to me a 
dreadful waste of money for so useless a purpose,’ 
—At that, Maud’s eyes flashed ; poor dear Mary ! 
she never would understand the feelings of a 
Plantagenet. ‘What I feel is this,’ Mary went 
on, all unheeding. ‘1’m obliged to stop at 
home that day with the children; but I wish 
I could go: for if by any chance it should 
happen to turn out that Dick was mistaken after 
all, and Giles Plantagenet wasn’t the son of 


Geoffrey, I’m afraid the shock would quite 


unman him for the moment, and I hardly know 
what he might be tempted to do in the first keen 
sense of intense disappointment.’ 

Maud’s lip curled slightly. Nursery governess 
as she was, the old dancing-master’s daughter 
had all the pride of a duchess—and why not, 
indeed, since she was a princess of the blood 
royal? ‘Oh, that wouldn’t make any difference, 
dear, she answered confidently. ‘We are Plan- 
tagenets, don’t you see? and if we don’t happen 
to be descended from that pene man 
Geoffrey, we must be descended through some 
other member of the Plantagenet family. My 

oor father was sure of it; and it’s always been 
snown in Yorkshire for many generations.’ 

However, Mary was so urgent, and so afraid 
of the consequences of a sudden disappointment— 
for she knew Dick’s nature, and loved him dearly 
—that at last Maud consented to accompany her 
brother on his projected trip, and guard him 
against the results of an impossible failure. 

Bank Holiday came, in due time—a lovely 
summer day; and Dick and Maud went down 
together by cheap train to Framlingham, The 
banks by the side of the rail were thick with 
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and Dick called upon the rector at once, sending 
in his card with name and address at the Pipe- 
rolls. As he expected, that introduction amply 
sufficed him. Nor was he disappointed about 
the preservation of the Framlingham records. 
The church possessed a singularly perfect collec- 
tion of baptismal and marriage entries from the 
beginning of the fifteenth century onward. In 
less than half an hour, Dick was thick in their 
midst, turning over the dusty leaves of those 
worn old books with all the eagerness and en- 
thusiasm of a born genealozist. 

Maud sat with him for a while in the gloom 
of that dimly-lighted chancel ; but after half an 
hour or more of hunting page by page, her 
patience began to give out, and she proposed to | 
stroll away towards the castle ruins, and return 
a little later to see how Dick progressed with his 
quest after ancestors. Dick acquiesced readily 
enough, and Maud went off by herself down the 
leafy lane that leads straight to the castle. 

For some time she amused herself in the deep 
hollow of the moat, and walked round the great 
circuit of the frowning rampart. It was a splen- 
did ruin, she thought, the finest she had seen. 
Then she mounted the broken wall, and looked 
out upon the wide plain, and admjred the 


beautiful view of the church and village, A flag 
floated from the tower, as if in honour of Dick’s | 
presence. At last, as lunch-time approached, she 
lounged back lazily to Dick. They had brought | 
their own bread and cheese and a few sandwiches | 
with them, and she had picked out mentally a | 
cool spot under the spreading chestnuts which 
ene to her the very place in which to make 
their impromptu picnic. So she opened the 
church door in very good spirits, for the fresh 
country air had exhilarated her like champagne 
after so long a spell of that dusty London; and 
she went straight to the chancel where she had 
left poor Dick an hour before among his tattered 
registers, 

As she drew near, a sudden terror rushed over 
her unexpectedly. What on earth could this 
mean? Dick was gazing at the books with an | 
ashen-white face, and with eyes that fairly | 
started out of their sockets for staring. He | 
raised his head and looked at her. He couldn’t 
speak for horror. With one hand he beckoned | 


It was only a nickname. He acted the parts of 
the Plantagenet kings, one after the other, in a 
masque or pageant, and was known from that 
time by pure fun as Richard Plantagenet. But 
that was in London; and we didn’t know till 
now he was ever settled at Framlingham.’ 

‘And must we be descended from him, Dick ?’ 
She asked it piteously, pleadingly. 

‘Oh, Maud, yes, we must. There’s no other 
way out of it. I’ve worked up the whole thing 
so thoroughly now—to my own destruction. | 
know all about him. His real name was Mug- 
gins; and that’s our real name too; and this 
book—this horrid book gives all the facts neces- 


sary to prove our descent from him; and the 


Sheffield 
cousins.’ 

He said it with utter despondency. The truth 
was wrenched out of him. Maud clasped her 
white hands and looked hard at poor Dick. This 
disillusion was just as terrible for her as for him. 
‘Youre quite, quite sure?’ she murmured once 
more in a voice of pure agony. 

‘Yes, quite, quite sure,’ Dick answered with 
a tremor, but with manful persistence. ‘There 
can’t be a doubt of it. I knew everything about 
this wretched creature before, except that he was 
a Framlingham man: and there are entries here 
in the book—you can see them for yourself—that 
leave no shadow of doubt anywhere about the 
fellow’s identity—Maud, Maud, it’s been all a 
foolish, foolish dream. We are not—we never 
were—real royal Plantagenets !’ 

Maud looked down at the ground and burst 
into hot tears. ‘Then I’ll never marry Archie,’ 
she cried, ‘Never, never, never! I’ll never ask 
him to take a mere nobody from Chiddingwick. 
My pride wouldn’t allow it—my pride would 
stand in the way: for I’m as proud as before, 
Dick, though I’m not a Plantagenet !’ 


people’s too, who are really our 


THE STAGE ‘DRESSER’ OF LAST 
CENTURY. 


THE poverty of theatrical ‘ properties’ and scenery 
in the early part of last century is ridiculed in 
the Tatler of 16th July 1709, which professes to 
give an inventory of the ‘movables of Christo- 


his sister mysteriously to his side; then he! pher Rich, Esq.,’ who is described as ‘breaking 
moistened his lips at last and pointed with one | up housekeeping, and has many curious pieces 
accusing finger to the entries, ‘Look there,| of furniture to dispose of, which may be seen 
Maud, he faltered with a painful effort ; and | between the hours of six and ten in the evening’ 
Maud looked where he bid her. —the theatrical hours of the period. Among 
It was a mongrel entry, half Latin, half} them we find—‘spirits of right Nantz brandy, 
English : ‘Die 14 Junii, anno 1498, Giles, the son | for lambent flames and apparitions ; one shower 
of Richard Plantagenet, cobbler, and of Joan, | of snow in the whitest French paper; a sea, 
uxoris eius, huius parochiv.’ | consisting of a dozen large waves, the tenth bigger 
Maud glanced at the words herself with aj than ordinary and a little damaged ; a new moon 
certain vague sense of terror. ‘ But perhaps,’ she | something decayed ; an imperial mantle made 
cried, ‘after all, this Richard Plantagenet him-| for Cyrus the Great, and worn by Julius Cwsar, 
self was of royal ancestry.’ | Bajazet, King Harry the Eighth, and Signor 
Dick shook his head with a terrible, a despond- Valentini; a serpent to sting Cleopatra; the 
ent shake. He knew when he was beaten. ‘Oh complexion of a murderer in a bandbox, con- 
no, he answered aloud, though he could hardly | sisting of a large piece of burnt cork and a coal- 
frame the words, ‘I know what I say. I’ve | black peruke ; a suit of clothes for a ghost, viz., 
found out all about this Richard Plantagenet, | a bloody shirt, a doublet curiously pinked, and 
Maud. He was the ancestor of the other people | a coat with three great eyelet holes upon the 
—the false Plantagenets, don’t you know, the | breast.’ 
Sheffield family who left the money. He never| To John Phili 
was a true Plantagenet in any way at all.} being the first th 


Kemble belongs the credit of 
eatrical manager who laid the 
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foundation of that improvement in scenery and | down.’ To those who know anything of the 
scenic effect which we have seen brought to | strong party feeling of the period and the rough- 
such perfection in our own day. Boaden the} and-ready audiences of the last century, this 
dramatist, one of Kemble’s biographers, tells us | reported answer seems to carry on the face of it 
there were persons still living in his time who | the stamp of truth. 
could remember the miserable ‘pairs of flats which | It is noteworthy, however, that when Kemble 
used to clap together on even the stage trodden | played Macbeth at Edinburgh, on the occasion 
by Mr Garrick ; architecture without selection | of his farewell benefit, he wore a Highland dress, 
or propriety ; a hall, a castle, or a chamber, or | Sir Walter Scott tells us: ‘We divested his 
a cut wood of which all the verdure seemed to bonnet of sundry huge bunches of black feathers 
have been washed away.’ This brings him to which made it look like an undertaker’s cushion ;’ 
the improvements in costume, scenery, and scenic | in other words, the classical John Philip had 
effect wrought by John Philip, on the subject ‘dressed’ the hero of Shakespeare’s tragedy in 
of which Boaden, who is not always as clear as the well-known habiliments of the Highlander 
he might be, concludes his observations with a| of the snuff-shop. Sir Walter knew this per- 
very strange remark: ‘Unquestionably, all the | fectly well; and by his advice and by his hands. 
youth, all the uniformity, all the splendour, and | the feathers were replaced ‘with a single broad 
the costume of the stage came in, but did not | feather of an eagle sloping across’ the actor’s 
die with Mr Kemble.’ This was written in 1825. | ‘noble brow. He told us afterwards,’ says the 
Boaden’s meaning appears to be that, great as | novelist, ‘that the change to him was worth three 
were the improvements introduced by Kemble, | distinct rounds of applause as he came forward 
they were, after all, the mere commencement of | in this improved and more genuine headgear.’ 
a new era. We who live in 1892 and have seen | The italics are ours. Even Sir Walter does not 
the perfection to which stage costume, scenery, , Seem to have been struck with the absurdity of 
and machinery have been ‘brought during the an ‘improvement’ which was merely a mistake 
last quarter of a century, can unhesitatingly in another direction. As a matter of fact, Mac- 
endorse the truth of that opinion. beth was never dressed to the taste of antiquarian 
It was not until Kemble’s time that attention | critics until the revival of the tragedy by Mr 
began to be given to the correct costume of the-| Phelps at Sadler’s Wells in 1847, and by Mr 
atrical characters. Our great-great-grandfathers | Charles Kean at the Princess’s some few years 
did not trouble themselves to inquire whether later. The date of Macbeth’s death is fixed at 
David Garrick was dressed in accordance with | the year 1057, and the costumes selected on 
the times in which the characters he represented | these occasions were those of the eleventh 
were supposed to live, or in harmony with their | century. 
probable surroundings: all they went to see and} Grotesque as was his ‘dressing’ of Macbeth, 
hear was David Garrick. This should be borne | the costume in which David Garrick and _ his 
in mind when considering the ability of a man | successors were accustomed to array Othello was 
like Garrick ; for the power which, in spite of | certainly not less remarkable. Before Kemble’s 
the disadvantages of wretched scenery, “pro- | time, Othello usually ate wg himself in ‘a 
perties,’ and incorrect costume, could rivet the | stiff skirted coat, white breeches, waistcoat, white 
attention, must have been of necessity very great. full-bottomed wig, and three-cornered cocked- 
The ‘dressing’ of Shakespearean characters in | hat. If to this remarkable costume, which the 
the eighteenth century would make us laugh in | reader should perhaps be told was the uniform 
these days. Garrick in the character of Macbeth | of a British general officer of the period, you add 
was accustomed to wear a court suit of scarlet | Othello’s blackened face, you have a result which 
and gold lace, with—in the later scenes of the | in these days could only be realised by a Moore 
tragedy—‘a wig as large as any now worn’—jand Burgess Minstrel. Occasionally, however, 
I am here quoting Lee Lewis—‘by the gravest | Othello was habited in a semi-eastern costume— 
of our Barons of the Exchequer.’ This was the |a Moorish jacket and trousers—which, if not so 
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costume adopted and followed by other Macbeths 
of the time. A picture by Dawes represents 
Garrick in the fighting scenes of the play wearing 


a sort of Spanish dress, slashed trunks, a breast- | 


plate, and—Heaven save the mark !—a_high- 
crowned hat. To dress Macbeth after this fashion 
would be at least as absurd as if we were to put 
a pair of top-boots on the sturdy legs, nt a 
‘stove-pipe’ hat on the grizzled locks of Oliver 
the Protector. 

It is not improbable that Garrick himself saw 
the absurdity of this method of ‘dressing’ a semi- 
barbaric warrior, and his reason for continuing 
to do so has been given by more than one 
authority. A friend is said to have remonstrated 
with him on the absurdity of the costume, and 
suggested the almost equally incongruous alter- 
native of a Highland dress. ‘It is only thirty 
years ago,’ said David, ‘that the Pretender was 
in England. Party spirit runs so high that if 
1 were to put on tartan I should be hissed off 
the stage, and perhaps the house would be pulled 


| absolutely preposterous as the other, must strike 
,any one only slightly acquainted with European 
or Venetian history as ridiculous and absurd. 
‘The general of an Italian state, says James 
Boaden, with something approaching to historical 
; accuracy, ‘would wear its uniform; he would 
never be indulged with the privilege of strutting 
| about like “a malignant and a turban’d Turk” 
at the head of a Christian army.’ Kemble was 
the first to knock over these ridiculous and 
,absurd stage notions. ‘He searched,’ says Don- 
| aldson, ‘the surroundings and paintings of former 
ages, and had the historical drama dressed in the 
proper costume of its period.’ The statement is 
_a little too wide and comprehensive to be strictly 
accurate, a fact which in no way detracts from 
the merit due to John Philip as an earnest and 
| intelligent stage reformer. 

The stage is made up of contrast—tragedy, 
comedy ; melodrama and burlesque: to change 
j to a lighter subject is strictly within the area 
of my theme, because it serves to illustrate in 
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another direction some of the changes which have | politic a man to let either Arabella or Miss Mor- 
taken place in theatrical costume. Joseph Grim- | timer know his thoughts ; so he smiled graciously 
aldi was the inventor of the present clown’s dress. | on the former, and kissed her affectionately ; and 
Before Joey’s time, the clown—in costume, but then approaching the latter, he said: ‘Well, 
in nothing else—was a sort of English Pierrot, Betsy, a do you do?’ and stretching out his 
an impossible combination, and a necessary fail- , hand indifferently, he continued: ‘Glad to see 


ure, Joey seems to have recognised the fact that | 
English low humour was unsuited to a French- | 
man’s dress, and that between the Pierrot—a | 
‘personnage de carnaval’—and an English clown | 
there was, and could be, very little in common. 
He broke up, therefore, the blank white of | 
Pierrot’s dress with the variegated spots, stars, | 
and patches to which we are now accustomed. 
But Grimaldi in his own particular line, narrow | 
as it was, was a man of inventive resource—to | 
some extent a genius, Nearly all the so-called | 
‘comic business’ is of his invention. The Har- | 
lequin—probably without knowing it—continued | 
to dress himself 4 la Watteau until the year one of 
the age century, when James Byrne, father | 
of the late Oscar Byrne, introduced a change. | 
In the pantomime of ‘Harlequin Amulet, or | 
the Magic of Mona,’ produced at Drury Lane, | 
he appeared as Harlequin, in a tightly-fitting | 
white silk shape, into which the woilheens| 
coloured silk patches were woven, the whole | 
being profusely covered with spangles, and = 
senting an unusually sparkling appearance. This 
is the costume worn by all the Harlequins of 
the present day. 


THE IRONY OF FATE. 
CHAPTER IIL—MAJOR BOWYER. 


Ir was the day following her father’s death. 
Arabella and her aunt were sitting in the draw- 
ing-room, waiting the arrival of her uncle. | 
Presently the hall bell rang ; there was a bustle 
on the stairs, and then the door was flung open 
and the footman announced ‘ Major Bowyer !’ 
Most people thought the Major a genial, kind- 
hearted man. He was of commanding presence, 
tall, and remarkably handsome ; had a fine figure, | 
fine features, and a florid complexion. These, 
with his debonair manner and a soft melodious | 
voice, made him a general favourite in society, | 
especially with the fair sex. He entered the | 
room with a cheerful salutation to both his.sister- 
in-law and niece, and though he put on a pleasant 
smile, he in reality was not in the best of 
humours. On his way down in the train the 
death of Mr Alsworth had been a topic of conver- 
sation ; and his first impression was that, as he | 
knew that the deceased had appointed him sole | 
executor and trustee, his position would not , 
be an unpleasant one. Arabella was a handsome | 
girl, and to have such a fine young creature | 
under his control for the next two years at least, | 


you looking so well.’ 

Miss Mortimer and the Major had never been 
on particularly friendly terms; but, in her 
present position, she was very glad that Arabella 
should have some one to help and advise her 
more competent than herself; so she replied : 
‘Thank you, Robert. Thank you very much for 
coming. In this melancholy business, you will 
be a great help to my poor Bella.’ 

‘Certainly, certainly! I shall do all I can, 
he replied airily. ‘But what is this I heard in 
the train about losses and embarrassment ?” 

Arabella shook her head. ‘We are almost as 
much in the dark as you are, my dear uncle, 
she said. ‘All we know for certain is that 
ogg stockbroker has absconded, taking with 
1im twenty-seven thousand pounds of his 
money.’ 

‘What! That rascal Sinclair ?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘But surely the loss of twenty-seven thousand 
pounds would not mean ruin, Can’t you tell me 
anything more ?’ 

‘No; I have written to Mr Ainsley—that’s 
papa’s lawyer—and informed him of the sad 
event; and he replied that, if I would let him 
know the day appointed for the funeral, he would 
come down and bring the will and the papers 
with him. I don’t know much about it; but I 
thought from the tone of the letter that things 
might turn out better than we expected,’ 

*T hope and trust, for your sake, my dear, that 
they may.—But now, what about dinner?’ 

‘We dine at six,’ she replied ; ‘and’—looking at 
her watch—‘it is now half-paat five.’ 

‘Well, then, I’ll go and dress. I suppose they 


‘have taken my luggage up. And, to Miss Mor- 
_timer’s inexpressible relief, he rose and left the 


room, accompanied by Arabella, who volunteered 
to show him to his apartments. 

‘What a wretched, cold-hearted creature !’? mur- 
mured the soft-hearted lady. ‘Not a word of 
sympathy or comfort to the poor child, nothing 
but money.’ 

The dinner was over; the ladies had retired, 
and Major Bowyer was sitting by the fire sippin 
some of Mr Alsworth’s choicest Burgundy, an 


he felt quite comfortable and quite at his ease. 


The ill-humour with which he had entered the 
house, the natural result of bad news and a 
journey on a winter’s day, had yielded to the 
agreeable influence of the house. He was, too, 
greatly pleased with his niece. Even if the state 
of affairs turned out as everybody seemed to 
imagine they would, he was beginning to think 
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and also to have the management of her property, that to have so fine and graceful a girl as a 
was not at all disagreeable. But presently some- | member of his establishment would be no such 
thing was said about large losses and conse-| unpleasant thing, and certainly would, as an 
quent embarrassment, and then things assumed an | attraction, be worth the expense. So he sat on, 
entirely different aspect. The idea of having his smoking and thinking till the Burgundy was 
niece dependent on him, instead of his having finished, and at an early hour went to bed. 

the command of her thousands, was a state of | The days passed slowly. From the time Major 
things he had never contemplated ; and conse- | Bowyer entered the house, he, as it were, took 
quently, when he arrived at Netley Lodge, his | command of everything, much to Arabella’s satis- 
temper was somewhat rufiled. But he was too | faction, Miss Mortimer, however, was not so 
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well pleased. She knew more of her brother-in- | 
law’s character than her niece, and had a vivid 
recollection of what her dead sister had suffered 
under his despotic rule. 

At last the day of the funeral arrived. Ara- | 
bella had taken a last look at the placid face of 
her dear dead father ; the coffin had been screwed 
down ; and now the sombre procession was slowly 
wending its way down the drive. The poor 
orphan was sitting bathed in tears. She had seen 
the last of him she had loved so dearly, and who 
had loved her with an equal if not a stronger 
passion, and she felt sad and desolate. Presently 
other thoughts crept into her mind and occupied 
her brain. She was looking back into the past | 
and musing on the future. Was the happy life ' 
she had led to be a thing of the past? Had the | 
sunshine of her life faded and passed away for 
ever? She sat for some time silent and discour- | 
aged, how long she never knew, and then she 
and Miss Mortimer were summoned to the library 
to hear the will read. Her uncle met her at the | 
door and conducted her to a seat, and the reading | 
commenced. 


CHAPTER IV.—SPREADING THE NEWS. 


In their own estimation, the Misses Scudamore | 
were not, as some of the inhabitants of Nunsford 
imagined, selfish, stingy, and narrow-minded ; on | 
the contrary, taken at their own apprisement, 
they were just the reverse, being large-heartei, | 
benevolent, and charitable. It was true that if | 
they distributed tickets for bread and coals, these 
indispensable commodities were invariably paid 
for with other people’s money. Again, when | 
they had a piece of news, they did not keep it | 
to themselves, but took the earliest opportunity | 
of disseminating it as broadly as possible. There | 
was no newspaper published in Nunsford, and 
consequently, if the Misses Scudamore had not 
taken upon themselves the office of ‘newsvendor,’ | 
nobody would have known anything about any- | 
body’s business but their own. If, therefore, the 
Misses Scudamore looked upon themselves as 
benefactors to society generally, it is not much 
to be wondered at. 

‘There now, Prudence !’ said Miss Scudamore ; 
‘that’s no idle delusion, that’s an undoubted 
fact.’ 

‘Of course it is, replied Prudence; ‘and I 
could take my oath to it before a whole bench | 
of magistrates.’ 

‘We'll call in at Mrs Montressor’s as we go | 
along and tell her the news. I should think 
we shall be the first, as the workmen had only | 
just finished when we passed, said the elder | 
lady. | 

a ten minutes afterwards they were ushered 
into Mrs Montressor’s morning-room, where they 
found Miss Puddicombe; and after the usual | 
salutations, Miss Scudamore commenced : * You’ve 
not seen it, of course—it’s only just been eat 
u 

a what ?’ asked Mrs Montressor. 

‘The board.’ | 

‘What board ? 

‘The one I told you about—don’t you re- 
member ?” 

‘No,’ she replied, rather techil] 


at Netley Lodge, and it informs the public that 
this eligible mansion is to be let.’ 

‘Indeed! But I’m not surprised,’ said Mrs 
Montressor. ‘After what the poor old man said 
to me, that is what might have been expected,’ 

‘What did he say?’ asked Miss Prudence 
anxiously. 

‘He said the state of things was appalling, 
that men who yesterday thought themselves rich, 
see ruin and bankruptcy staring them in the 
face. Meaning, of course, that he was one of 
them. 

‘Ruin and bankruptcy!’ cried Miss Scuda- 
more. ‘I had no idea it was so bad as that. No 
wouder the funeral was such a shabby one—no 
mutes, no feathers, no anything !’ 

‘Ah! I’m really sorry!’ sighed Miss Puddi- 
combe ; ‘they were such nice people, especially 
Arabella.’ 

‘Do you really think so?’ sneered Mrs Mon- 
tressor ; ‘I don’t. I always thought she was a 
horrid stuck-up thing, and that the talk about 
the number of her admirers was all bosh.’ 

‘Talking about admirers, put in Miss Puddi- 
combe, ‘have you heard that Mrs Wallis’s son 
is coming home invalided? They say he went 
5 a river in Africa to release some slaves. 

e led the party, and behaved most gallantly ; 
and it is expected that he will get his pro- 
motion.’ 

At that moment there came a loud knock at 
the door, and a moment afterwards Miss Nugent 
entered, with a newspaper in her hand. ‘It’s 
abominable! I never was so deceived in my 
life!’ she exclaimed, as soon as she had shaken 
hands with Mrs Montressor and Miss Puddi- 
combe, 

‘What is the matter?’ asked Miss Scudamore. 

‘It’s that Bella Alsworth. It’s a trick. Read 
this!’ and placing her finger on a paragraph, 
she handed the paper to Miss Puddicombe. 

The kind old bay drew her spectacles from 
her pocket and wiped them deliberately, ad- 


justed them carefully, spread out the newspaper, 


and read as follows: ‘THE WiLL oF Mr ALs- 
WORTH OF NuNnsFoRD.—The will (dated May 9th, 
1857) of GrorGE BEDDINGTON ALSWORTH, who 
died Dec. 17th, was proved at Doctors’ Commons 


on Jan. 23d, by Robert Alexander Bowyer, the 


sole executor and trustee ; and the value of the 
personal estate was sworn to be under £128,000, 
the bulk of which is left to his daughter, together 
with Netley Lodge and all his other house and 
landed property.’ 

‘Why, then,’ cried Miss Scudamore, ‘she is, 
after all, an heiress !’ 

‘Dear, dear, sighed Miss Puddicombe, ‘ what 
a good job !’ 

‘Good job!’ blurted Mrs Montressor; ‘I 
think it’s scandalous !’ 


CHAPTER V.—A NEW PHASE OF LIFE. 


Arabella was sitting alone; her cheeks were 
flushed, and a beam of inexpressible happiness, 
such as she had not felt for many a day, lighted 
her beautiful eyes. He was coming home, was 
already in England, and she should see him, 
should be clasped in his arms and pressed to 
his bosom. There could be no opposition to their 
marriage now; and her a were full of 
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sweet visions, the chief figure in which was ler 
sailor lover. So intensely was she engaged with 
her own thoughts, that she did not hear the foot- 
man announce ‘ Lieutenant Wallis.’ 

Frank advanced, unheard, through the double 
drawing-room, and was almost close to her before 
she saw him. Then, with a joyous cry, she sprang 
towards him, and was clasped in his arms, and her 
lips were smothered with kisses, 


think you must have dropped through the 
ceiling.’ 

‘No, dear ; I came in by the door, in the usual 
orthodox way. But you were so lost in thought 
you did not ese James announce me.’ 

‘I was thinking of you, dear,’ she said shyly, 
as she nestled close to his side; ‘but I did not 
imagine you had arrived. What train did you 
come by ? 

‘T arrived last night by the last train.’ 

‘I’m so glad you are come. We are going 
away in about a fortnight.’ 

‘Going away! What for?’ he asked. 

‘Oh, it’s a whim of my uncle’s. He says there 
is no need to keep up both establishments, and so 
I am to live with him till Iam married. So we 
are going to let this and go to his place in 
Devonshire.’ 

‘Does he know of our engagement ?’ 

‘No; but now that you are here to help me, I 
shall tell him at once.’ 

‘Will he make any objection ?” 

‘T don’t know. Why should he?’ 

‘Trustees and guardians are sometimes awk- 
ward people to deal with. What sort of a man 
is he? 


with the exception of letting the house, allows 
me to do pretty much as I like.’ 

For a time they sat in silence, a silence both 
sweet and eloquent, interrupted at times by words 
+ of love and tenderness. The picture, as they thus 


was a pleasant one. Frank Wallis was a hand- 
some, manly fellow, tall, and stout withal; and, 


the courage and daring of a lion. And Ara- 
bella, she had never looked more radiantly 
beautiful. The time they had been separated 


Frank had seen opening in the girl. The 


always graceful, had grown more so; the expres- 
0a of the beautiful mouth had become more 
rm. 

This happy meeting was interrupted by the 
appearance of Miss Mortimer, from whom Frank 
received a most cordial welcome. 

‘And what are they going to do with you, my 
dear lady?’ he asked. 

‘Not anything. What I shall do with myself 
I’ve not decided, except that I shall not live with 
Major Bowyer,’ she said rather curtly. 

‘He is no favourite of yours, I presume, then ?” 
said Frank. 

‘No; he’s a tyrant; and I shall never forgive 
his conduct to my poor sister.’ 


‘Tyrant! Oh, aunty!’ cried Arabella, ‘surely 


nothing tyrannical about him,’ 


‘Oh, Frank, where did you come from? I! 


‘Oh, he seems a kind-hearted sort of man, and, | 


sat, now and again conversing in low soft tones, | 


if the calm, resolute eye meant anything, had | 


had developed, in a womanly way, the graces | 


liquid softness of her dark-blue eyes, with their | 
long silken lashes, was the same ; but the figure, | 


‘Not yet, my dear; but if you attempt to 
thwart him, well, then, you’ll see !’ 

‘Do you think he will be kind to my dear 
Bella?’ Frank added. 

‘Yes, certainly, all the while she does as he 
tells her.’ 

‘Don’t worry about me, dear,’ she said ; ‘I’m 
not afraid of him; besides, he may have improved 
with age, like old port—grown mellow, you 
know,’ 

‘Well, my child, we shall see,’ she replied ; 
and that ended the conversation, and Frank took 
his leave. 

That same evening, the moment Major Bowyer 
entered the house, Arabella pounced upon him, 
crying exultantly: ‘Frank has arrived, and he 
has been to see me !’ 

‘And who is Frank, my dear?’ he asked 
coldly. 

‘Why, Mr Wallis! Don’t you know; don’t 
you understand ?” 

‘No; that Ido not. I have uot the pleasure 
of knowing the gentleman.’ 

‘How stupid you are! Don’t you know he’s 
my sweetheart—the man I am going to marry !’ 

The Major gave a start. ‘The man you are 
‘going to marry!’ he exclaimed. ‘What non- 
sense is this?’ 
| ‘It’s not nonsense, uncle,’ she replied in an 
| offended tone. ‘I’ve been engaged more than 
| twelve months.’ 

‘And pray, who and what is this Mr Wallis ?’ 

‘He’s a Lieutenant in the navy.’ 

‘A Lieutenant in the navy!’ he exclaimed 
with a sneer, ‘My dear child, I cannot think 
of allowing you to throw away yourself on a 
man in such a position.’ 
| ‘But I’m engaged, and I love him !’ 

‘Then the engagement must be broken off!’ 

‘No, indeed ; that it never shall !’ 

‘Yes, it must! I shall do it myself, if you 
do not.’ 

‘You can’t!’ she flashed. ‘Nobody can put 
/an end to it but myself ; and as to your speaking 
to Frank, it’s useless; he would not listen to 
you.’ 

‘Well, well,’ he said in a conciliatory tone ; 
‘we will talk about this another time.’ 

‘I’m afraid I shall have some trouble with this 
girl,” he mused, as he went up-stairs to his room. 
‘A Lieutenant in the navy !’ he exclaimed mock- 
ingly ; ‘and she will have an income of more 
than ten thousand a year! No, no; it is Lady 
| Cransford you will. have to be, unless 1am much 
mistaken, Miss Arabella. You will find me a 
very different person to deal with than your 
good-natured old father. Still, it’s a most unex- 

ected and unfortunate contretemps. I must get 
er away from this place as soon as I can,’ 

When the Major was gone, Arabella sat down 
|to think. She felt there was some trouble in 
store for her. She did not like her uncle’s tone 
and manner, It was quite evident that he was 
not favourable to such an alliance as she contem- 
plated. He had spoken ong ge of Frank 
as a Lieutenant in the navy. But then a Lieu- 
tenant might become a Captain, and a Captain 
might become an Admiral. She was quite sure 
that her Frank ought to be an Admiral now, 

if he had what he deserved. But why did Major 
| Bowyer sneer at a Lieutenant in the navy? He 


.- is rather a harsh judgment. I’ve seen 
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was a Major now; but he must have been a| When the examination is due, ‘centre superin- . 
Lieutenant once, and the navy was as good as | tendents ’—generally selected from the Professors t 
the army any day—at least in her estimation. in the various schools—are despatched to the fi 
‘Throw herself away on a man in such aj various centres, each entrusted with a box of . 
ition!’ That was what he said. What did | answer-books—manuscript books of a certain form s 
e expect her to do? Marry a lord? Well, | on which the candidates write their answers—and i 
she did not know much about lords; and as| with a case containing the precious question- 
to being a Lady, she did not care a fig for it. | papers. To prevent any possible unfairness, the : 
No, no; Frank was a dear good fellow, and come | envelopes containing the questions for each day i 
what might, she would never marry any one|are sealed with the public seal of the Board, ‘i 
but him. which must in nowise be broken; and the 
envelope can only be opened by cutting along tl 
: z _|a black line drawn immediately above the seal, 
THE IRISH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION | which cutting, by the way, must be done in P 
BOARD. presence of the poe wt sg and witnessed by y 
j - ’ the signatures of one boy from each grade. The : 
Reasens of Isish oe dia foe the yet two periods of examination are from ten . one o'clock 
or three months will have had their attention and again from three to six. At the termination u 
attracted by lists of exhibition-winners, prize-| of each period the student encloses his answer- DP 
winners, classifications of successful schools, and | book in an envelope, seals it, and hands it to 
articles generally, under the above heading. As | the superintendent. It is the duty of this officer d 
the name does not address itself much to the} each evening to transmit the answer-books to ti 
intelligence of English and Scottish readers, a | the head office, Hume Street, Dublin. : 
short article in explanation may be useful. The examination over and ended, the answer- . 
Some twelve or thirteen years ago the attention | books are despatched from Hume Street to the Cm 
of Parliament was drawn by educationists to the | different examiners, who go through them and ‘ 
defective condition of Irish middle-class educa- | make a tabulated return of the results, This, 
tion. Primary schools were scattered abundantly | which generally takes a month, is a period of ; 
over the land, and of excellent quality, thanks breathless anxiety and expectancy throughout pe 
to the highly-endowed Board of National Educa- | the country. Students await the record of their d 
tion ; university education was amply provided | merit; Principals, the success or failure of their i 
for, too, in the Dublin University, the Catholic | schools. At last the printed return appears. 
University, and the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, |The names are printed in alphabetical order, and . 
Cork, and Galway. But the education of the | the quantity of marks scored in each subject I 
middle classes, which should act as a feeder | by each pupil set after his name and totalled. J 
for the universities, was almost non-existent.| Now come the innings of students and schools, . 
True, there were some grammar-schools, known ; The first two hundred boys—or thereabouts—in ; 
as the Erasmus Smith’s foundations, scattered | the Junior Grade receive each an exhibition of t 
over the land, but they were very few and fifteen pounds per annum, tenable for three t 
widely apart. Moreover, they were mainly | years; the first fifty of the Middle Grade receive 
Protestant, and youths who were Roman Catholic | each an exhibition, tenable for two years, of 
did not attend them. Such a state of things | twenty-five pounds per annum; and the first 
could not be permitted to continue; and able | twenty or so of the Senior Grade receive each an 1 
educationists, who were consulted by the Govern- | exhibition of forty pounds, tenable for one year. F 
ment, devised the system known as the Inter-| All very substantial recognitions of industry ik 
mediate Education. and talent! Those who score next under the p 
The Board consists of some six or seven gentle- | exhibitioners receive prizes in books to the 
men of high standing, representing the various | amount of three and two pounds, The number ‘ 
denominations. A sum of one million pounds | of these recipients exceeds very considerably that b 
sterling, taken from the disendowed Church of | of the former. For those who come after, virtue . 
Ireland, was handed over to them, the annual , must be its own reward—they get nothing. In t 
interest of which was to be used for the necessary addition to these rewards, special prizes of gold ‘ 
disbursements. Each year an examination, com- | and silver medals, and of sums of ten pounds, i 
mencing generally about the 14th of June, is are given for distinguished proficiency in par- r 
held at one hundred and twenty ‘centres’ | ticular subjects. 
throughout the country. These centres are, in| So far for the pupils; now for the schools. | 
the main, the schools which have sprung into| For every pupil who has made one hundred = 
existence since the Intermediate Education Act days’ attendance from the previous lst November, t 
was passed. At these the candidates for examina- | Results Fees are paid to the Principals of the 
tion attend. These latter are divided into four; schools so attended, at the following scale: ‘ 
classes—or ‘grades, as they are more generally Junior Grade, two shillings per hundred _pass- ‘ 
called. They consist of Preparatory Grade, youths , marks; Middle Grade, two shillings and_ six- ; 
from twelve to fourteen years of age; Junior pence; Senior Grade, three shillings. Under 
Grade, from fourteen to sixteen; Middle Grade, | this arrangement the school can obtain a maxi- ‘ 
from sixteen to seventeen; and Senior Grade,;} mum grant for each boy in the Junior Grade t 
from seventeen to eighteen. The subjects of ,of five pounds ten shillings; in the Middle 
examination comprise the full curriculum of a, Grade, of six pounds ten shillings; and in the 
high-class school—Greek, Latin, English Gram- Senior Grade, of eight pounds ten shillings, I 
mar, Composition, English literature, German, It will be seen, therefore, that a very consider- 
French, Italian, Celtic; Euclid, Arithmetic, able stimulus has been added to the energy and i 
( Algebra, &c. |industry of both teachers and pupils by the ‘ 
p, re 
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institution of the Intermediate Education Board. 
In a poor country like Ireland a sum of forty- 
five pounds for a boy of, say, fifteen years of age 
is no inconsiderable prize, and offers a very direct 
incentive to hard work and earnest study. In 
like manner, the sums accruing to the schools 
supply a strong motive-power for assiduous and 
excellent teaching. Before the Board was estab- 
lished, education in this class of schools—where 
they at all existed—was given and acquired in 
a very heedless and perfunctory manner. Now 
they are brought forth into the full glare of 
publicity ; their merits and defects are noted each 
year ; and it behoves the heads of schools to put 
their best effort foremost ; elsewise, ruin is pretty 
certain to overtake them. The students will 
naturally flock to the most successful schools ; 
parents will send their children there; it is the 
only test open to them of merit and efficiency. 

It would exceed the limits of our paper to 
detail the extraordinary development in educa- 
tion in the rural districts of Ireland which has 
attended the establishment of this Board. There 
are some, however, who do not regard this as 
an unmixed good. They assert that boys whose 
minds have been elevated by this course of study 


not to disturb themselves, and inquired of the 
landlady what time the mail left the village. 

*Six o’clock, sir,’ was the answer. 

‘Thank you. That will do nicely,’ said Mr 
Besley, for such was his name; and passing 
| through the kitchen, he limped up-stairs to his 
bedroom, he being lame, in addition to his 
deformity. On arriving there, he quietly locked 
| the door, drew the blind partially down, took 
| off his smoke-coloured spectacles, which was 
nothing extraordinary, then took off his coat, 
and with it his hump, which was extraordinary. 
He then removed his gray beard, which was 
also false ; his limp, too, had disappeared ; and 
he stood a complete metamorphosis from a man 
/a parently about sixty years of age to one really 
‘about thirty. 

‘Phew!’ he muttered; ‘these things swelter 
a fellow to death. One good job will be I shall 
soon have done with them. But now to business. 
What’s about the time? Ha! five o’clock—just 
nice time to write to Jim before the old lady gets 
my tea ready.’ 

What he writes will give us some insight into 
Mr Thomas Besley’s character, and the reason 
of his visit to this out-of-the-way village of 


will return with reluctance—for not al}, can hope | Tripley. 
to enter a university course—to the hard work | Sept. 28, 18—. 
of the farm and the menial duties of their small | 


’ ry 4 i ar 
shops. There muy be, and probably is, some truth | ces Sie A Cane, ee eens Se 
in this. But, after all, as in the absence of trade 
and manufactures there is no possibility of their 
acquiring a knowledge of the one or the other, 
Irish youths must in the battle of life abroad 
depend solely on their mental skill and ability ; 
and for this the Intermediate Education system 
amply fits them. Of good and evil, therefore, 
the preponderance of weight lies largely with 
the former. 


A LUCKY CATCH. 


WueNn Mrs Spellert left Tripley Hall, on the 
death of old Squire Hervey—where she had been 
housekeeper some years before the following 
events took place—she retired to a small ivy- 
covered cottage at the end of the little village 
of Tripley, nearest to the Hall, which cottage 
belonged to the Squire, as did, in fact, all the 
village. As she was allowed to live rent free, 
the Squire also gave permission to Mrs Spellert 
to eke out her income by taking in as lodgers 
any respectable persons who came into the neigh- 
bourhood for fishing and the like. At the 
present time she had one lodger, who had, as 
he affirmed, come for the benefit of his health ; 
and better still for her—as she was imparting 
to a neighbour who had dropped in for a cup 
of tea—her lodger had paid a month in advance 
—and such a pleasant gentleman too. The pity 
was, however, that he was deformed, he being 
« hunchback. 

‘Ay, poor man,’ returned Mrs Miller, ‘it is 
a pity ; but do you think he will stay any longer 
than the month ? 

‘Well,’ returned Mrs Spellert, ‘he says if the 
place suits him he will, as he gets plenty of sport 
In his fishing.’ 

Their conversation was cut short by the entry 
of the gentleman in question, who, on seeing Mrs 
Spellert and her visitor rise, begged of them 


| worked finely so far. The old lady Iam staying 
| with was housekeeper at the Hall, and so I have 
Eon oar her well as to the lay of the premises, 
| the back part of which is only separated from 
| this cottage by a thick fir plantation. So I paid 
| a visit there last midnight, dropping quietly out 
| of my room window when all was quiet ; so, what 
| with my landlady’s garrulousness and my own 
natural inquisitiveness, I think I know the bear- 
ings of the place. We will commence operations 
at the back of the Hall, where 1 have made 
everything right. As we heard, there will be a 
large gathering of relatives and friends on a visit, 
to celebrate the son’s tenth birthday on Saturday, 
when there will be a grand display of fireworks, 
which will be given well to the front of the 
Hall, for safety, from about half-past eight to 
ten, which must be our time to sail in. Mare 
and trap as usual. Tell Tom to make for 
Tripley, and be in the Downleigh lane not later 
than half-past nine. You must meet me on the 
old bridge at seven. More when I see you, as 
the post goes out so confoundedly early. Hope 
your arm is better and fit for work.—Yours, 
Tom. 


The letter was sealed carefully ; and then dress- 
ing himself for presentation to the outer world, 
he went down-stairs and into the village post- 
office. 

The next day was spent in fishing ; and in due 
course on Friday morning he received an answer 
to his letter. It was very brief: ‘Dear Tom— 
Right you are; will be on the spot. Unfortun- 
ately, arm is still painful.—Yours, Jim.’ 

Mr Besley as he was having his tea on Satur- 
day kindly informed Mrs Spellert ‘that he 
should go and fish for an hour or so that even- 
ing; she need not, therefore, stay in on his 
account, but go to the fireworks with other 
people. He would get home when they were 
over. Mrs Spellert was only too pleased, as 
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everybody in the village intended going to see 
the display. 

Mr Besley took his way toward the river 
about six o'clock with rod and creel; but when 
he got to the river-side he dropped these articles 
into a ditch hard by and proceeded to his ap- 
pointment. Coming to the bridge where the 
road crossed the river, he saw a clerical-looking 
man standing there, who, on seeing Mr Besley, 
came down the steps at the side to meet him. 
He carried a dark leather bag, and was evidently 
about fifty years old. 

‘Ts all right, Jim ? 

‘Right as the mail, Tom.’ 

‘And now, my lad, I’ll put you right as to the 
ins and outs of this job,’ said Mr Besley. ‘As I 
told you, the house must be cracked from the 
back. The Hall has been built at two different 
times, the back part as it now is having formerly 
been the old Hall. But when the present Squire 
married he made an addition to the front of the 
old mansion, then he cut a new road round the 
front of the new part. The old road is really, 
therefore, closed and very gloomy.’ 


‘Couldn’t be better for us, interposed Jim. 

‘Moreover, I find, continued Mr Besley, ‘that 
when the old man died in the old part, the 
servants got it into their heads that the rooms 
were haunted ; consequently, they are not used 
except for lumber. So my plan is this: all the | 
village and the servants will be at the front of the | 
Hall; so we will get into the plantation at the 
back, and as soon as the first rocket goes up, in | 
we go, and in five minutes on the spoil.’ 

‘Any dogs?’ queried Jim. 

‘Not at the back, anyway. You see, the old 
house was enclosed by a wall, which is still left, | 
and the enclosure used as a kitchen garden, quite | 
retired from the front. Now, we had better be 
moving over yonder,’ | 

The pair walked slowly on until they came to_ 
the road from which they were to commence | 
operations, and were soon at the back of the Hall, 
and among the trees out of sight. 

‘What sort of lock is the outside?’ asked | 
Jim. 

‘Only an old-fashioned one, said Tom; ‘and 
the house door is no better.’ 

The bag was now opened, and each man slipped | 
on a pair of rubber shoes. The time was drawing 
on; so Tom moved across the road, and cautiously 
but quickly, under the shelter of the overhanging 
ivy, turned a skeleton key in the lock. Jim was 
soon at his side; and after listening a moment, 
both went inside the door, which they then 
fastened by a piece of board. 

‘Door opens quietly enough,’ whispered Jim. 

‘I took the liberty to oil them all the night I 
visited here,’ was the ready answer. 

The house door was next tried, and soon un- 
locked. 

‘Ha!’ said Tom, ‘there goes half-past eight, 
and true to time, up goes the first rocket.’ 

As he spoke, it whizzed skywards. Before the 
stick could have fallen, they were inside the old 
Hall; and as it was a dark autumnal evening, 
they lit their bull’s-eyes, disclosing the Hall and 
the stairs. 

‘So far, so good, Jim, lad. Now up we go.’ 

Up they went without the least sound ; and 
were soon at the top of the landing. Here they 


turned through another door into what had 
evidently been the old Squire’s bedroom. This 
room they now left by another door, which 
opened into a long passage, at the end of which 
was the dividing door between the old and 
new parts. 

‘Now for it, whispered Tom. ‘This is a snip !’ 
(a locked door with the key left in on the oppo- 
site side). 

An instrument like a fine pair of ladies’ 
grooved curling-irons was produced, which he 
inserted into the keyhole, and gripping the end 
of the key firmly, he quietly turned it round and 
unlocked the door. Had any one on the other 
side seen the key turn so mysteriously, he might 
have imagined that of a truth the ghost was 
about to pay a visit. 

In less than ten minutes from the time they 
opened the outer door, they stood in the new 
part of the house. Producing another bag from 
the interior of the one carried, they proceeded 
along the passage towards the front of the Hall, 
and took a room to the right for a commencement, 
which was evidently a ladies’ room. They had 
scarcely entered, however, before the sound of 
a quick footstep was heard ascending the stairs, 
Jim suppressed an oath, his companion motioning 
in dumb show, both dropped behind a cheval 
glass which stood handy. Whoever was coming, 
was arrested on the stairs by some one calling: 
‘Mary, bring Lady Trevor's wrap also, and be 
quick, or you will miss the next piece.’ 

‘Bother Lady Trevor!’ ejaculated Mary, and 


in another instant she was in the room, came 
close to the cheval glass, and hurriedly snatched 


up what she wanted from a lounge in front, and 


‘ran down-stairs again. 


‘Only a minute’s delay, growled Jim; ‘but 
it perhaps means losing a ten-pound note.’ 

They lost no further time, however, for any 
valuables that lay handy were swept into their 
capacious bags. Thus they proceeded through 
the different rooms with great celerity, proving 
they were not novices. If a drawer proved 
awkward, a little persuasion with a small jemmy 
soon gained an entry, the outside noise drowning 


theirs. 


‘This will be about the last room we can 
venture, Tom,’ said his partner, ‘What’s the 
time? 

‘Just a quarter past nine. 
better make a move.’ 

Looking through a corner of the window, they 
perceived there were four more pieces to let off 
in addition to the piece of the evening. 

‘Many happy returns of the day. Jim, my 
boy, they won’t wish us many happy returns, 
when they find our little game out.’ 

‘Not exactly,’ said Jim with a grin. 

They both slipped out of the room, when Tom 
stopped. ‘Jim, from the looks of the fireworks 
they have to let off, they will be a good hour 
yet. Are you with me to slip down the back 
stairs, just for a venture of ten minutes, and 
getting a bit of plate from the butler’s pantry ? 
I think I can spot it directly,’ 

‘In for a penny, in for a pound,’ replied Jim. 
‘Down we go.’ 

So, leaving the one bag in a recess, they slipped 
quickly down-stairs, and guided by Tom, who 
had been enlightened by innocent Mrs Spellert, 


I think we had 
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goon were packing a goodly quantity of the silver 
into the bag. They were just thinking of return- 
ing, when in the midst of their success they were 
seemingly to be thwarted, for they heard the 
outer door open and close, then some one came 
along the Hall directly for where they were. 
Jim put his mouth to the other’s ear: ‘Lay hold 
quick, if he comes in here !’ 

‘He’—for it was Mr Parker the fat apoplectic 
old butler—did come in, and to his astonishment 
he thought the door fell upon him, and he knew 
no more for the time being. 

‘We shall be nabbed yet ; out with you !’ ejacu- 
lated Tom, who, notwithstanding he had faced 
danger many times, felt his legs tremble a little. 
Just then the Hall clock went the quarter to 
ten. 

The top stair was reached, the first bag taken 
from its recess, and in another minute they were 


up, and a labourer with him. He came up to 
them at a quick pace, and when he reached them, 
they could see he was a young beginner in the 
| force. 

‘Is the sergeant at home, my man?’ said Tom, 
with an officious air, acting as spokesman, which 
| caused the policeman to touch his cap—‘as the 
Squire asked us to run round and tell him that 
the stables were on fire.’ 

‘And I’m blest if I didn’t think s0, sir, as I 
was coming along my beat,’ was the policeman’s 
reply. ‘It’s them fireworks, I’ll lay a crown.’ 
And added he: ‘You’ll meet the sergeant ; per- 
haps you'll tell him, sir ; 1 must be off.’ 

And off he accordingly went with his com- 
panion atarun, They met several farm-labourers, 
and passed them quickly on, with a laconic, 
‘Stables on fire!’ They were soon on the bridge, 
/and there met the police sergeant face to face. 


once more in the Squire's room with a bolt | Tom was even astute enough to send the sergeant 
slipped behind them. Here the old proverb | after his man with the same tale. 

was exemplified, ‘ Much wil] have more, by Jim| Breathing freer, they soon put the remaining 
noticing the Squire’s old-fashioned silver watch | distance between them, and reaching the lane, 
and seals, which were twisted round a nail with | gave the signal ; and in a few minutes were in 
a black ribbon near the bed. Jim thought he the trap and spinning away with Tripley far 
would have them, but could not very easily detach behind, and Jim almost in a faint with pain frem 


them from the nail. 

‘Don’t be a fool,’ said Tom ; ‘we shall both be 
lagged.’ But Jim was stubborn, and after a 
minute’s delay, snatched ribbon and nail together, 
and dropped it amongst the other valuables in 
the top of his bag, saying as he did so ‘that it 
would weigh with the rest.’ 

Tom fumed into an oath, and at that they pro- 
ceeded down-stairs, then outside, and stood once 
more in the lane. 

‘How far is it, inquired Jim, ‘to the other 
bridge ?’ 


‘A mile and a half quite, so best leg foremost,’ | 


replied Tom. 

They had proceeded about half the distance, 
when suddenly the Hall bell pealed out with a 
clang, clang through the still night-air, ‘There 
goes the signal,’ said Jim. ‘They must have found 
out our game, and my arm feels as if it had 
started to bleed again, It must be the weight. 
I am ready to drop the bag. What’s to be 
done ?’ 

Tom ground his teeth in vexation at this, and 
answering, said ; ‘The police and every one else, 


now they have heard that bell, will be coming | 


this way for a short-cut; and these bags will 
create suspicion, The police station is not far 
from the bridge. We dare not turn back. As 
it is, we are bound to meet a dozen perhaps, 
including police.—I have it. We will sink the 
swag here in the river; the water’s deep, and we 
will fetch it later on, when things are quieter. 
Give ine some wire, quick.’ 

A ring of strong wire was quickly produced by 
Jim, then wound and twisted through the handles 
of the bags ; both were then dropped gently into 
the water, the wire paid out until they touched 
bottom. The other end was then fastened round 
a willow stump partially under the water. 

They sprang to their feet. ‘Now, Jim, when 
we meet any one, unJerstand there’s a fire at the 
Hall—the stables will do.’ 

‘Right,’ said Jim; and off they set at a good 
pace. They had left their spoil perhaps a hun- 
dred yards when the form of a policeman loomed 


| a wound in his arm, the result of a previous mid- 


night raid. 


| Two days after these events, a long canal boat, 


similar to those seen any day passing along our 
| inland canals, came slowly along the stretch of 
water by which Mr Besley and his companion had 
| passed, The boatman was taking his turn at the 
loka his wife leading a sorry-looking nag, which 
towed the boat. He was thinking to himself of the 
many good fish he had taken from this particular 
stretch of water, and wishing he had the time 
for a spin at that moment. Turning his helm 
sharply at a slight bend, he heard a sudden 
| swish, and a splendid pike, which had been sun- 
ning itself, dashed under the pollards which lined 
| the opposite bank, leaving a miniature line of 
| foam on the water. 

He uttered an exclamation of astonishment and 
regret that he had not his boat-hook handy, to 
have struck it with. ‘Twenty pounds if it were 
an ounce,’ he gasped ; and, forgetful of his helm, 
he turned, staring in astonishment at the spot 
they were slowly leaving, when he suddenly 
found himself running into the bank. ‘1 should 
like a chance at that joker,’ thought he, as they 
went along ; and to his joy, when they arrived at 
the lock, he found they would have to wait until 
the wharf manager came from his dinner, as he 
wanted to see him. 

‘That means a good hour, said Sam the boat- 
man. ‘I'll try my luck.’ 

Sam quickly got his rod and tackle and was 
soon on the spot. After a fruitless half-hour, he 
began to think it would be of no use. ‘The 
beggar ought to be hereabouts,’ he grunted as 
he put on a fresh bait; when, at the end of 
another ten minutes, just as he thought he heard 
a halloa, swish, down went his float, and whir 
went the reel with tremendous velocity. 

Sam’s legs trembled for the moment; but 
though excited a little, he knew how to handle 
his fish. He spent a good half-hour giving him 
poe of line, and winding him in whenever 
jhe got a chance, groaning in vexation that he 
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had no one to give him a hand with the gaff 
hook. 

Meanwhile, the wharf manager had grown 
impatient, and set out after Sam. As soon, how- 
ever, as he reached him, he forgot to reprimand, 
and entering into the spirit of the sport, seized 
the gaff hook, and soon landed the fish. 

‘Egad, Sam, you’re lucky to catch such a 
beauty. Look at his mouth; he’s given some- 
body some sport—there’s half-a-dozen hooks in 
it!’ 

‘Hallo, Mr Wills, what have you got there?’ 
some one said at the moment; and looking up, 
the manager saw the Squire. He was equally 
surprised at Sam’s ears catch, and promptly 
offered him a sovereign for it, which was ac- 
cepted. The Squire arranged that Sam should 
take the fish to the lock-keeper’s, where he would 
send for it from the Hall. 

After Sam’s departure, the wharf manager 
inquired whether any further clue had been 
found as to the burglary. 

‘None whatever,’ answered the Squire, ‘ beyond 


the fact that the two men who doubtless com- | 


mitted the robbery came this way, got to the 
bridge here, deluded the police, who identified 
one as a Mr Besley ; and after that disappeared, 
no doubt being disguised at the time.’ 

The Squire now took his way back to the 
Hall ; al when the pike arrived, ordered it to 
be packed in a hamper and forwarded to a noted 
firm in the City to be preserved and cased. 

Two mornings later, the Squire sat at break- 
fast ; most of his friends had departed, not more 
chagrined than he at the loss of the valuables. 
After the more important letters, he carelessly 
opened the letter of acknowledgment from the 
firm of taxidermists; but instead of the formal 
letter, his attention was riveted by the follow- 
ing: 

October —, 18--. 

Smr—Pike received safely, and shall be re- 
turned as soon as finished. You will be surprised 
to learn that on opening the pike we found an 
old-fashioned silver watch and seals with ribbon 
attached. On examining it, which from appear- 
ance had not been in the stomach very long, we 
found your late father’s name engraved inside. 
We have therefore forwarded it as we found it, 
per same post as this letter, trusting you will 
receive it safely.—Your obedient servants, 

Bett & Swirt. 


The package was opened, and the watch identi- 
fied at once. 

‘Now, however did the pike get hold of this !’ 
was his exclamation, as he passed the letter to 
his wife. 

She advised that Detective Vean, whom they 
knew as a clever officer, should be at once tele- 
graphed for. And the suggestion was acted upon. 

In a few hours he arrived, and all the facts 
were laid before him. It did not take him long 
to arrive at a decision. 

‘It’s as plain as a pikestaff what this precious 
pair have done. They must have had something 
to put their plunder in—that is a certainty ; but, 
according to the sergeant and other evidence, the 
two had nothing of the kind when they were 
met. Then it remains thus—the alarm came too 
quickly for them; they had no outlet but to 


keep straight on for the bridge ; therefore, they 
have planted their booty until a more convenient 
time. I propose, then, sir, seeing that the watch 
came from the river, to explore that first.’ 

Having obtained the boat hook, he dropped it 
into the water, and walked slowly along, now and 
again catching it in a piece of river weed or a 
submerged willow twig. Thus they proceeded, 
and with a few such false alarms, were rewarded 
at length by the boat-hook catching the wire. 
Stooping down, and giving the hook to the 
Squire, he exclaimed, as he plunged his arm into 
the water: ‘I think we have got something solid 
this time.’ 

Looking around to see that no one was about, 
he carefully drew up the wire until the bags were 
nearly at the surface; then, with the Squire’s 
assistance, the two bags were laid on the path, one 
being partially open. 

‘That explains how Mr Pike got hold of the 
watch, sir,’ adied Detective Vean. 

Running the water from the bags, and taking 
one each, they went back to the Hall, the detective 
begging the Squire not to mention a word to any 
one that he had recovered the valuables, not even 
to his friends whose property had been stolen. 

‘You see, sir, it won’t hurt them to wait a little 
longer, as they will be sure of them eventually, 
though they don’t know it ; and I shall almost be 
sure to capture the thieves when they come for 
their booty. I will wait until dusk, and then 
plant these bags again with a few brick ends 
inside them instead of valuables, and then set a 
watch.’ 

Two days afterwards, the Squire was notified 
by the police that Mr Besley and his associate 
Jim, who were disguised as farm-labourers, had 
the night before been taken in the act of putting 
the bags into their trap. 

Detective Vean had done a gooil piece of work, 
and he was quite satisfied with that and the 
Squire’s present of a fifty-pound note. He was 
further satisfied at the assizes, when the pair 
received sentences of twenty years each, they 
being old offenders, 

The look of astonishment each offender gave 
was a study, when the facts of the pike and 
watch were given in evidence; and when they 
turned and left the dock, Jim’s expression was : 
‘Well, I’m blowed! A splendid job like that 
—_. and us lagged for twenty years all 
through a blessed pike !’ 


oo 


STORY OF A FRENCH INVASION. 


Tuat the sacred soil of the British Islands was 
desecrated by a French campaign within a 
hundred years ago is known to comparatively 
few ; fewer still are acquainted with the details, 
English historians contenting themselves gene- 
rally with a bare mention of the fact. Although 
the occurrences about to be narrated took place 
in the west of Ireland, yet they were of so extra- 
ordinary a nature that a history of them will be 
found interesting. 

By way of preface, it may be necessary to say 
that the Irish rebellion of 1798 had just been 
suppressed, and although during the rising the, 
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Irish had looked to France for aid, for one reason | 


or other it had not been forthcoming, until, fortu- 
nately for the British Government, it was too 
late. On the 22d of August 1798, as the Bishop 
of Killala, County Mayo, was holding a visita- 
tion of his clergy at his residence there, three 
frigates, two of forty-four guns and one of thirty- 
eight, under English colours, entered the bay and 
dropped anchor. Two of the Bishop’s sons and 
the Port Surveyor rowed out to the ships with 
the intention of boarding them; on doing so, 
they were informed, to their great astonishment, 
that they were the prisoners of the French 
Republic. The same evening about three hun- 
dred French troops were landed and immediately 
advanced on the town. Notice was instantly sent 
off to Ballina, seven miles to the southward, 
where a small English force was stationed ; and 
meanwhile the garrison, composed of yeomanry 
and fencibles to the number of fifty, gallantly 
advanced to meet the invaders. Being over- 
whelmed by numbers, however, and losing two 
of their party by a fusillade from the French, 
they turned and fled, twenty of them being taken 
prisoners. Thus the French effected a landing 
and gained possession of Killala. The whole 
forces of the French were now landed, consisting 
of about eleven hundred officers and men with 
two guns, under General Humbert; but they 
calculated on being joined by the Irish malcon- 
tents, for whom they had brought arms and uni- 
forms. Next morning, an advanced column of 
one hundred men, of whom forty were mounted 
on horses ‘ requisitioned’ for the purpose, advanced 
on Ballina, and were soon followed by the main 
body. On the evening of the 25th they entered 
Ballina, the garrison of which fled after a faint 
resistance. Here several hundred Irish joined 


the standard of the ‘ Liberators, making, together | 
with those who had joined since the landing | 


of the Freuch, about fourteen hundred auxiliaries. 


Humbert, encouraged by these additions to his , 


forces, determined not to give them any time 


for reflection ; but advanced at once on Castlebar, | 


the chief town of Mayo, where a large British 
force was stationed. 

The troops at Castlebar, made up mostly of 
militia and yeomanry, in a bad state of discipline, 
numbered about four thousand, with fourteen 
guns, under General Hutchinson; but at the 
last moment General Lake, as senior officer, took 
over the command, which occasioned great dis- 
content and some confusion among the troops. 
The French were expected to advance by the 
main road from Ballina, on which a force had 
been stationed to watch them, and the British 
dispositions were made accordingly ; but Hum- 
bert, who was a veteran in the art of war, chose 
a road by which he was not expected, namely, 
to the west by the Pass of Barnagee, which had 
been considered impassable, and so came upon 
the British on their left flank. When Humbert 
came in sight of the formidable array opposed 
to him, he concluded that surrender must be his 
fate ; but, all the same, determined to make at 
least some show of resistance. The English, on 
the other hand, had been taken unawares ; and, 


surprised by the flank movement of the French, 
had hastily to take up a new position about a 
mile from their former one. This, and the war- 
‘like appearance of the French troops, did not 
‘tend to increase their confidence. The French 
‘advanced on the right and left of the English 
| position in small bodies amid a cloud of smoke, 
| and under a smart fusillade and hot fire from the 
| English artillery, which, however, did not check 
their advance. The English, becoming alarmed 
‘at the unusual tactics of the French, and by a 
movement to turn their left, which unfortunately 
was undefended, retreated, were seized with panic, 
' broke, and fled in confusion through the town, 
/cavalry and infantry mixed in wild disorder. 
,A more disgraceful defeat had, in short, seldom 
, befallen the British arms. Artillery, ammuni- 
tion, arms, and everything that could impede 
‘their flight were abandoned to the enemy. On 
they fled to Tuam, thirty-eight miles from the 
field of battle. After a short rest, they posted 
‘on again towards Athlone, where an officer of 
carabineers and sixty men arrived at one o’clock 
on Tuesday the 28th, having performed a march 
of eighty miles in twenty-seven hours, a no small 
achievement if it had been for a better purpose. 
| It is impossible to say where the fugitives might 
_ have stopped if their flight had not been arrested 
/at Athlone by the arrival of the Viceroy, Lord 
Cornwallis, of Yorktown fame. This marvellous 
flight was derisively called by the Irish, ‘the 
| Races of Castlebar.’ 

| The French now took possession of Castlebar, 
the only resistance offered them being from a 
|small body of Highlanders, who chose rather 
| to face the enemy than join in a disgraceful 
i flight. The losses of the English, in killed, 
wounded, and missing were said to be about three 


hundred and fifty. ; 


The French celebrated their victory in a 
' characteristic fashion: the officers gave a ball 
‘and supper to the ladies of the town; and so 
well did they deport themselves that they very 
soon became general favourites. But business 
had to be attended to as well as pleasure. 
Having by his victory gained possession of 
Mayo, Humbert immediately established a Pro- 
visional Government and formed districts, over 
each of which he placed a magistrate; and, to 
| make all complete, appointed a Mr Moore, a 
' gentleman of the district, as Provisional President. 
| 7 voctnmations were issued in the name of the 
Irish Republic, and supplies, &c. were paid for 
with notes on the Irish Directory. Having made 
all ship-shape and done everything calculated 
to impress the natives with a sense of the power 
of their allies, the next move had to be con- 
sidered, for Humbert very well knew that he 
would not long be allowed to remain in undis- 
turbed security. 

While Humbert was thus busily employed 
in providing a constitution for the new republic, 
_the Viceroy was becoming alive to the gravity 
|of the situation. The malcontents, encouraged 
| by the successes of the French, were threatening 
to assemble in large numbers, with the ultimate 
design, it was said, of joining the French and 
“marching on Dublin. On receiving news of the 
| defeat at Castlebar, Cornwallis hastened by forced 
marches in the direction of that town. He 
| arrived on the 4th of September at Hollymount, 
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joined him since his victory, could not be de- 
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fourteen miles from Castlebar, and was preparing 


to advance, when he received information that 
the French had abandoned their position and had 
marched in the direction of Foxford. 

Humbert’s position was critical ; his Irish 
auxiliaries, additional numbers of whom had 


pended on—were, in fact, utterly useless, some 
of them, indeed, never having seen a gun before. 
He knew that at the slightest check they would 
desert him ; they had a too lively recollection of 
the horrors of the late rebellion. Humbert had, | 
in short, expected to receive more substantial aid | 
from the Irish; he had also expected reinforce- 
ments from France, but now saw that they could 
not arrive in time todo him any good. Never- 
theless, he determined to do his duty, and prolong 
the campaign as far as possible. He therefore 
abandoned Castlebar on the 4th of September, 
and turned north-east towards Foxford, with the 
intention of reaching Sligo, where he had a faint 
hope his reinforcements might yet land. Hum- 
bert now found himself followed by two bodies | 
of troops, one under Colonel Crawford, and 
another under General Lake, which hung upon 
and harassed his rear. A third, under General | 
Moore—afterwards Sir Johu—watched him at a> 
distance ; while Cornwallis with the main army 
marched parallel with him towards Carrick-on- 
Shannon. As if this were not enough, on reach- 
ing Colooney on the 5th, about forty miles north- 
east from Castlebar, Humbert found himself con- 
fronted by a fifth force, under Colonel Verreker, 
of the Limerick militia, with a force of three 
hundred and thirty men and two curricle guns. 
A fierce and obstinate fight ensued—this was 
indeed the only real battle of the whole campaign 
—but after lasting about an hour, Verreker, 
finding himself overpowered by numbers, was 
compelled to retreat, with the loss of his guns, 
to Sligo. 

Although Humbert was victorious in this 
encounter, it caused him to change his plans. 
He now marched towards Manorhamilton by 
Drumnahair, abandoning eight of his guns by the | 
way; but in approaching the former place | 
suddenly turned to the right, in a south-easterly 
direction by Drumkerin, and attempted to reach 
Granard, in Longford, where a rising had taken 
place. His rear was now constantly harassed by | 
the enemy, and on the 7th a smart skirmish took 
place with Crawford’s advanced guard, in which 
the French were victorious. Humbert now 
crossed the Shannon at Ballintra, but so closely 
followed that his rearguard had not time to break 
the bridge. He halted some hours at Cloone, to 
give his worn-out troops a brief rest, and arrived | 
next day, the 8th, at Ballinamuck. | 

The Viceroy, crossing the Shannon at Carrick, | 
was meanwhile marching on Saint Jolinstown, in | 
order to get in front of Humbert on his way to | 
Granard. The drama was now drawing to its | 
close. Completely surrounded by an overwhelm- 
ing force, Humbert saw that surrender was 
inevitable. For the honour of France, however, 
he determined to make at least a formal resist- 
ance; he therefore disposed his forces in order 
of battle and awaited the attack. His rearguard 
was attacked by Crawford, and, being over- 
powered, surrendered ; and the remainder, after 
resisting General Lake for half an hour, laid 


down their arms—the whole force amounting to 
about eight hundred and fifty, the rest having 
been killed or wounded since the beginning of 
the campaign. The entire British force which 
surrounded Humbert numbered about thirty thou- 
sand, or five thousand more than were employed 
at Waterloo, or, in later days, at the battle of 
the Alma. 

While the French received honourable terms of 
surrender, the Irish auxiliaries, in number about 
fifteen hundred, were shot and hanged without 
mercy, five hundred of them being killed in this 
way. 

The closing scene of the drama was the recap- 
ture of Killala, which had remained in possession 
of the French, or rather of Irish insurgents 
under two or three French officers. It was not 
until the 22d of September that the royal forces, 
twelve hundred strong, arrived at Ballina, the 
Irish garrison fleeing at its approach. The 
English advanced on Killala in two columns, 
from the north and the south. The garrison 
posted themselves on the Ballina road, but were 
speedily overcome, and fled through Killala, pur- 
sued by the cavalry. At the other end of the 
town they were intercepted by the second column, 
and about four hundred of the unfortunates were 
killed. 

In this extraordinary campaign, which lasted 
from the 22d of August to the 8th of Septem- 
ber, the French had marched one hundred and 
thirty miles, penetrating to the very heart of 
Ireland, and distant only sixty miles in a straight 
line from Dublin, and had fought five engage- 
ments, in all of which they had been victorious. 
Why a handful of French troops should have 


| achieved such success was not so much due, after 


all, to their own prowess, as to the nature of the 
forces opposed to them. These were mostly local 
militia, quite unused to real war, and some of 
them disaffected, and not inclined to fight very 
hard against those they secretly regarded as their 
friends. It is related that a number of militia, 
who were put down as missing after the affair 
of Castlebar, had gone over to the French ; one 
of them, on being afterwards asked why he had 
done so, replied, that ‘it was not he who had 
deserted, but the British army, who had run away 
and left him behind to be murdered !’ 


SONNET ON CHRISTMAS. 


How have they dawned on us, those Christmas days, 
The birthdays of the Friend as yet unseen ? 

In childhood’s far-off vale with gladness keen 

A wonderland of brightness to our gaze ; 

Then, the slow change, as creeps the autumn haze, 
The vision fades to thoughts of what has been, 

Of voices that we miss, and altered scene, 

And feet that walk no more on Life’s highway. 

Yet through all change, the Christmas star shines on 
Lonely and lovely ; though the earth-lights die, 

The soul looks up, and finds its goal at last, 

And asks no more, nor sighs for pleasures gone. 

One day its Christmas shall be kept on high, 

With all Life's hopes fultilled—its sorrows past ! 
Mary GoreEs. 
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